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counterbalanced by the defalcation it must 
occasion through the distress and ruin of 
thousands of families, who contribute 
largely to the public exigencies. 

6th. That these practices are perhaps 
AtUl more injurious in. a religious and moral 
point of view, not only by the falsehood 
and deception by which this system is car- 
ried on, but by the inducements thus held 
out to fraud in the manufacture and sale of 
goods — to artizans, journeymen, and con- 
fidential servants to rob their employers,, 
and to unprincipled debtors to defraud 
their creditors. 

7th. That a committee of thirty-one 
gentlemen be appointed to effect the pur- 
poses of this meeting, which was appointed 
accordingly. 



8th. That a subscription be opened in 
aid of the object of this meeting, and that 
the same be received by the several gen- 
tlemen of the Committee, and by Mr. John 
L.ee, of Noble-street, Cheaptide, jeweller 
their Treasurer. 

9th. That the memorials lay for signa- 
tures at the chambers of Messrs. Mayliew 
and Price, No lOSymond's-lnn, Chancery 
Lane, Solicitors to die Committee. 

10th. That these Resolutions be signed 
by the Chairman, and published in such 
of the morning and evening papers as the 
Committee shall think proper. 

John Brosdik. 
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UROM the great pressure of o(her 
*- public business which would not 
admit of postponement, the friends 
of the Catholic bill have determined 
not to introduce it into the House of 
Commons, until after the Easter re- 
cess. Ireland must give precedence 
to India. We shall not enter into 
the comparative importance of the 
two subjects. The interests of five 
millions at our doors are, perhaps, 
politically speaking, equiponderant 
to those of fifty millions on the other 
side of the globe ; but there is an ig- 
norant and intermeddling philanthro- 
py much in vogue at present, which 
holds in paramount consideration the 
" inhuman" and "degrading" super- 
stiuons prevalent in the immense po- 
pulation of India, and anxious for no- 
thing so much as to Christianise that 
whole population, contemplates with 
a calm indifference {.hose" inhuman" 
and " degrading" distinctions which 
take place among our own people, 
and which may well, be called politi 
cal superstitions, even more detrimen- 
tal than the religious, to the best in- 
terests of the British Empire. 

Patriotism is, in our mind, the only 



true, genuine, pracfical philanthro- 
py ;* and one ounce of the former is 
of more sterling worth for all the 
uses and purposes of human life, than 
all that benevolent but abstract phi- 
losophy beaten into gold leaf, which 
shines on the surface of so many 
speeches and writings occupied With 
the propagation of Christianity a- 
mongthe Heathen, deploring so bit- 
terly the moral degradation of India, 
and at the same time careless about 
all moral melioration, either in law 
or policy, at home, or resisting it 
merely because it is an innovation. 
Thus, the burning of a Gentoo wife, 
or the exposure of inl'aots, excites a 
paroxysm of horror among these phi- 
lanthropists ; but the sentence for 
treason, which orders the bowels fo 
be taken out before the face of the 
criminal, or the law, which,' by cor- 
ruption of blood, punishes the inno- 
cent directly and voluntarily, and 
the guilty only from sympathy and 



* Philanthropy among the ancients in- 
cluded only a regard to their owncountry-** 
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attachment to those connected with 
theou these and similar legislative 
degradations which defile ttie statute 
book, and disgrace the moral cha- 
racter of the country, are cherished, 
with superstitious awe and irrational 
respect. 

Infanticide..' certainly a terrible 
crime in Ireland, as well as in India; 
but not seldom occasioned by the con- 
flict of contending passions, shame, 
the fear of disgrace, the loss of cha- 
racter, abandonment, despair, the 
panic of the moment, the rashness of 
sudden terror, all motives tearing the 
heart, and blinding the intellect of 
the miserable mother, and generat- 
ing that temporary madness which 
forgets the nearest and dearest feel- 
ings of human nature. Infanticide .' 
fnost certainly a terrible crime in 
India ; yet it were to be wished that 
these philanthropists would cast their 
eyes' over the history pf the Found- 
ling Hospital in Ireland, supported 
by such liberal grants of the pubMc 
money. From the year 1783 to 
1798, inclusive, in the course of 
thirteen years, 27,274 children were 
received, out of which number 
13,120,. or nearly one half perished, 
pnd from the table showing the num- 
ber admitted from July 1797 to 1798, 
and the number of deaths, no less 
than 1,457 deaths out of 1,922 ad- 
mitted, a result at which humanity 
must shudder.' Since the nevy regu- 
lations,* the mortality has bgen less, 
ami an improvement has been effect- 
ed in the management of ,the Institu- 
tion, but the deaths among (he in- 
fants only, from the year ending 
July 1799 to 1S08, have been 5,04-3, 
out of 19,638.* 

O, let these philanthropists who 
are exporting their cargoes of fine 
feelings tp India, condescend to look 
upon and examine thoroughly the 



» Vide Wakefield's account pf Ireland, 
V«l. II. p. 434, 



whole detail, not only of the afore* 
said infanticide establishment, but of 
many of our domestic state institu- 
tions, meant, no doubt, to alleviate, 
but which in reality have greatly ag- 
gravated the miseries of civilized 
mankind. Let them think less of re- 
form abroad, and be more active a- 
bout it at bome, where it is not less 
wanted ttian in India. It will not be 
an easy matter to alter manners and 
customs of a thousand or two thou- 
sand years, by a missionary society ; 
nor is it at all likely that the sprink- 
ling of a little water will make the 
Hindoo prefer tb,e Jordan to the 
Gaages. The code of Menu,' in ad- 
dition to the general and indisput- 
able eouity of" its civil ordinances, 
contains a sublime and amiable phi- 
losophy, founded on immemorial usage 
and patriarchal tradition. We have 
always considered the proselyting 
spirit as closely bordering upon the 
spirit of persecution. If any resis- 
tance be made to the self-sufficiency 
that says, you must take my way to, 
Heaven, U is not improbable that in 
the spleen of disappointment, if may 
deem you better fitted for Hell, a 
word' once more become the fashion, 
and sanctioned by the highest autho- 
rities, as the very bathos of sublime 
recrimination. 

Well— ff Inter ardua regni," India 
takes the lead of Ireland, .and Ire- 
land willingly yields the precedence. 
There is no hurry. After waiting 
for more than a century, it would be 
unreasonable not to protract patience 
for a fortnight. It is, w,e allow it, a 
most grave affair of state, inarching, 
we trust, with slow hut assured step, 
to }ts triumphant accomplishment^ 
And we pray God, that, inthisS«6- 
bath of the year, this recess, ordained 
by the religion of the state {as we 
suppose.) to awe or to allure the 
minds of men frorti selfish passions, 
and thus to give a salutary interrup. 
tioh and break to the continuity of 
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worldly occupations, so apt to en- 
gross the whole human existence, we 
pray God, that those statesmen may 
employ this holy interval well in 
purging their minds from prejudice 
and suspicion, who are responsible 
to the whole Empire for a final de- 
cision upon a subject so interesting 
to its present and ultimate welfare. 

It has been reported that a disa- 
greement prevails in the Committee, 
between Mr. Graitan and Mr Can- 
ning, with respect to several high 
offices, from which the latter would 
exclude the Catholics; loading, as 
it may be truly said, the bill with 
these exceptions, few in number, but 
material in effect. Conceiving, as 
we do, that Mr. Canning is prompt 
to set himself forward as successor 
to Mr. Pitt, in representing the 
Toryism of England, or the high- 
party of Church and State, we judge 
the report to be extremely probable. 
We are not to estimate his abilities 
from h' s epitaph on Mr. Pitt, which 
certainly the stone-cutter might have 
performed as well as Mr. Canning 
has done ; but bis talents, like all 
bred in the same school, although of 
that ambiguous cast, and ambidex- 
trous power which leaves you satis- 
fied, or rather satiated with the ora- 
tor, but most uncertain with respect 
to the man, are yet accounted such 
as qualify him to become the leader 
of the high-church party, deserted 
as that party has been, in the pre- 
sent occasion, by the conciliating 
Lord Castlereagh. The Whig party, 
in both Houses, seems to be dissolv- 
ed into its original particles, indif- 
ferent to, and unsupported by the 
people. But, as we have before 
said, the people of England are in 
great proportion a Tory* communi- 

To exemplify what a system of decep- 
tion may be practiced on the good people 
of England, we snail extract the following 
paragraph from a speech of a reverend Mr. 



ty ; and tho.<e who, like Mr. Pitt 
and his pupils, have studied the dis- 
positions of that people best, whether 
religious or political, without at the 
same time clearly manifesting their 
internal sentiments on a shining, os- 
tentations surface, (*' nimium lubi icub 
aspici,") those are the men (not such 
men as Charles Fox,) who will, in 
longer or shorter time, manage to 
become Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain. In the mean while, they 
are willing to make use of the Ca- 
tholic question as a stepping stone 

Thorp, at Bristol, and copied at large in 
the Chester Courant of February 16th. 
" Oh, Popery, Popery ! how horrible is 
thy charity ! how cruel is thy benevo- 
lence ! Painters sometimes exceed nature, 
and gp beyond life ; orators make frequent 
use of hyperbolical expressions ; and poets 
are often madly extravagant ; but imagi- 
nation labours in vain to portray the ma- 
lignant spirit by which thou art animated. 
A serpent, whose poison is instant death ; 
a hungry Hon, sharp-set, and ready to seijie 
his prey ; the vapour of pestilence, which 
depopulates an Empire ; a fury, entwined 
with scorpions j an ideal monster, that U 
sour, livid, full of scars,, wallowing in gore, 
disgusted with every object around, and 
most of ail disgusted with itself, is harmless; 
and inoffensive in comparison to thee. It it 
too true, that after thy example, and to 
the disgrace of Christianity,' Protestant* 
have sometimes persecuted ; but their per- 
secutions were a horrid perversion of their 
principles, whereas thy persecutions flow 
from thy principles as a natural and neces* 
sary result. They have, tasted :. thou hast 
drunk to excess of the blood of hiart'vrs. 
Blood is thy aliment, thy 'element", and 
dreadful has been, or will be thy retribu- 
tion. Their intolerance, ■■ the effect of 
mingled passions, spends itself in, the lapse 
of time, or is corrected by nobler,, jenti- 
meots; but thy principles, of persecution 
are established by infallible, councils whick 
lapse of time cannot alter j which 'tro ten- 
derness of sentiment can ' correct. r Are 
men professing these principles to be en- 
trusted with the powers of government* m 
a Protestant country," &c. &c. O, Eng^ 
laufl, England! will not posterity wonder 
how long thuu art led by such instruct* 
ors ! 
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*» political power, and to a sort of 
new. found popularity, awkwardly 
"worn, and . un graci o u s 1 y exerc ised . 
Yet iet no aid from any quarter 
be declined, for it is by soon contri- 
butions, varying in degree and quan- 
tity, according to that measure of 
'liberality which is bestowed upon 
each rudividual by nature, by re- 
flection, by -circumstance, or situa- 
tion, by his hopes or his fears, his 
interest, or bis ambition, that the 
Catholic cause has been so far flush- 
ed forward. And in this civil con- 
cordat, in this novel treaty of amity 
and alliance between two portions of 
the same people ; the one, with 
power on their side, and the other, 
Only with justice, it well becomes 
the Protestant portion, who are to 
draw up the treaty, and to digest its 
articles, to have before their eyes 
Had their memories, the infractions 
of the Treaty of Limerick, which 
were made <S© noon after that most 
solemn -agreement, -when the fetter 
of the national compact was gradual- 
ly and yet not slowly destroyed and 
nullified, solely by political power 
not having iit due balance and eyui- 
pwideranee 'among all portions of the 
tame people. The consequei • e of this 
unjust distribution, beginning from 
the same hour, was, the penal code ; 
proscription; persecution.; political 
distinction, generating every other 
distinction j and above all, and 
through all, a tuoral degradation, 
weakening and withering the na- 
tional character, abroad and at home, 
and keeping all ranks of society in 
» State of semi-barbarism, while fe- 
rocious insolence, and abject servi- 
lity, were diffused throughout the 
country ( and often combined in the 
tame individual : as in Egypt, none 
could aspire to become a liey, who 
had not formerly been a Slave. . 
We would then say, notwithstand- 
ing the great pressure of other busi- 
ness whichdoes not admit of post- 



ponement, let the legislature of the 
Empire make haste, as much as is 
reconcileable to the important busi- 
ness; make haste, we say, to atone 
to this much and long injured land, 
by large liberality, and magnani- 
mous policy, not in a compromising 
spirit, higgling and bargaining, as 
it were, in the market, but with a 
candid and confidential interchange 
of reciprocal rights and duties before 
thje altar of the Most High. 

The truth 19, that the legislature 
most, ina great measure, instruct and 
lesson, and, a« it were, convert the 
mass of the people in Great Britain, 
upon this question of vital policy, as 
well as vital Christianity, by the au- 
thority of reason, as well as by the 
enactment of law. We wish to 
think, that what is called the execu- 
tive government, or at least, the in- 
fluential portion of it, have preserv- 
ed somewhat of an amicable neutra- 
lity upon the subject, in most parti 
of Britain, although with many ex- 
ceptions. A singular exception of 
this kind has occurred, to illustrate 
the Isle of Wight, where a petition, 
sent for signature from authority, 
found only five or six, out of thirty- 
six clergymen, who could be in- 
duced to subscribe it ; and ewen of 
those few, the greater part acted 
under controlling influence. We do 
the administration the credit to be- 
lieve, that they are much more en- 
lightened upon the expediency, and 
even pressing necessity of this great 
healing measure, than the borough 
aristocracy of the land, who are nei- 
ther able nor willing to consider it 
in any other light, than as an inno- 
vation. That is enough. It forms 
a precedent for reform. There is the 
nib. -That it is, and chiefly, if not 
altogether, that, which agitates their 
secret souls, not from religious re- 
gards, however much they may af- 
fect them, to give the best colour to 
their resistance, but, really and truly. 
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from fears, purely and personally 
selfish, respecting the sad conse- 
quences of new experiments, in the 
existing order of things, which they 
account excellent, and which, with 
the help of their good friends, the 
clergy, they would wish to be ac- 
counted too sacred for mortal touch. 

But, like the court of East India 
Directors, they should consider how 
to yield up with the best grace some 
part of their monopoly, for yield 
they must; and if they could with 
any degree of decency, as Borough 
Proprietors, or Corporators, apply 
for a compensation from Government 
fur the injuries they are like to sutler 
throtiy h Catholic Emancipation, these 
peculators of public weal, would no 
doubt present such a petition of 
Claims to Parliament, and remuner- 
ate themselves for the enfranchise- 
ment of a part, by a tax upon the 
whole of the people. By bills of 
compensation, the resistance ready 
to start against the Union, was kept 
dotvn, and muffled ; and, perhaps, 
by other bills of compensation, this 
second edition of the Union, im- 
proved and amended, is to ' be im- 
posed upon the- public. The mono- 
syllable job has been of late changed 
into the polysyllable compensation, 
and as the name is changed, so ma- 
ny are contented to believe, is also 
the nature of things expressed by 
them, although identically the same. 
And on the whole, we conclude, 
that the Borough Estate, whether it 
be Whig or Tor$, and it is composed 
of both, is (considered as a party) 
adverse to reform, and scarcely re- 
conciled to Catholic Emancipation as 
eventually inducing that general 
and radical reform, which both parr 
ties equally hate, however individ- 
ual partisans may now and then 
squander a popular sentiment or two 
upon the subject. Mr. Ponsonby 
has done so; Mr. Plunket will do 
toy but a great people should be 



slow in their confidence, and cau- 
tiously discriminate in their effusion* 
of gratitude, which often meeting 
with future disappointment, brings 
the existence of such a thing as Pa- 
triotism into doubt, when the sole 
fault lay in their own premature an- 
ticipations. 

The Man, aloof from both parties, 
however inclined by personal affec- 
tions to one of them; above the ac- 
ceptance of transitory office ; un- 
tainted by the habits and modes of 
thinking and acting incident to an 
ambitious, and ambiguous profes- 
sion (the members of wh<?h are so 
often paid for making * the worse 
appear the better reason,** that they 
lose by degrees the -fine tact of mo- 
rality, and substitute in its place a 
callous palm, a capacious pocket, 
and a distensible conscience) ; en- 
joying a complete independence of 
fortune, always referable to the gra- 
titude of his country ; having lived 
so long as to lay up a ricti accumu- 
lation, and bank of character ; and 
now too old ever to have the incli- 
nation, or (such is tfce influence of 
virtuous habit) to ha*e the power 
of deviating from the glorious con- 
sistency and unity of that -character : 
This Is the man in whom we place 
our unbounded confide tree, and on 
whose honoured head' we presume 
reverently to cast our leaf of laurel. 
This man is — Henry Gbattan. 

The defection of Prussia has open- 
ed the way to the further progress of 
the Russian arms. General D'Yocck, 
by his desertion, obliged the French 
to fall back upon the Oder. Gener- 
al Bu low, 'by similar conduct, obli- 
ged them to retire upon the Elbe, 
and the King of Prussia himself, af- 
ter deserting his capital, has con- 
cluded a treaty of peace and alliance, 
offensive and tiefeiisire> with Rus- 
sia, against that very France whe, 
by the treaty' of Tilsit, restored to 
him his kingdom and kit erown>! 
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It is fortunate for these Kings, that 
they seldom have personal inter- 
views, as ihey could scarcely, we 
think, muster resolution to look firm- 
ly in each others' laces, without a 
blush or a smile. Such habitual 
versatility as Prussia has for many 
years displayed, augurs the speedy 
downfall and annihilation of that mo- 
narchy ; and we think, that old 
Frederic, or Fritz, as his soldiers 
used familiarly to call him, must be 
agitated even in his tomb, not so 
much at the mutability of human 
affairs, as at the personal mutability, 
which, \vhether in man or King, 
•object or sovereign, is sure to ter- 
minate in ruin. It is not ours to join 
with the periodical pack in extolling 
auch a sporting with the most solemn 
and sacred treaties. Let the Morn- 
ing Chronicle debase itself, by laud- 
ing such conduct ; ,but in our foe we 
detest it, and in our new friend we 
secretly despise those breaches of 
morality which destroy confidence 
in future, even while the hand is pro- 
fered in friendship, and the seal is 
impressed to the precarious treaty. 
Truces indeed they may be called 
rather than treaties; but whatever 
be their name, their frequent and 
facile violation, has a most fatal ef- 
fect on that common faith which is 
the basis of the conventional law of 
nations. The law of nations i3 the 
law of sovereigns. But the bond of 
confidence, which guarantees the 
stability of conventions, being dis- 
regarded, states revert to indivi- 
dual barbarism ; power that over- 
comes will never be disposed to 
grant any terms, and victory over 
a sovereignty will be, of neces- 
sity, followed by its destruc- 
tion : as Prussia, it is to be feared, 
will, in no long time exemplify. 
The intermediate power of secondary 
magnitude must, it may be said, be 
controuled by the alternating success 
•r misfortune of the rival monarchies 



on each side, and the log of Prussia 
must float backward or forward ac- 
cording to the tide of men and things. 
Unhappy country ! that boasted 
once of thy Great Frederic, and can 
now only find refuge from indigna- 
tion, in contempt ! 

Berlin is in possession of the Rus- 
sians* The Baltic ports, and that of 
Hamburgh, have been opened by 
proclamation. Warsaw, Breslaw, and 
Dresden, are occupied, and the 
French driven from Swedish Pomer- 
ania, Mecklenburgh, and all the 
Prussian territory within the Elbe. 
And it is said, which, if true, wouid 
be a signal of a breaking up in the 
confederation of the Rhine, that the 
Austrian auxiliary force, in conse- 
quence, of an unlimited armistice, are 
gradually retiring to the Gallician 
frontier, by which the French were 
forced to retreat, and the Russian 
left flank was freed from all attack. 
Yet it is now confirmed, that Lord 
Walpole never reached Vienna, hav- 
ing been stopped at a village at a 
distance from the city. The Baron 
de Wissembacb, said to be charged 
with offers of mediation from Aus- 
tria, and, although coming through 
France, has been admitted intuLon- 
don, but what has been his recep- 
tion^ remains still a secret of state. 
The same public, prints- which have 
taken care to inform us, that Lord 
Moira, in the ship that takes him 
to India, has embarked two c<>w» 
and two goats, have also informed 
us, that Lord Walpole, on his re? 
turn, was accompanied with two 
Cossacks, in full costume, to give the 
citizens of London a just impression 
of their Russian allies. 

We confess that we are not great- 
ly enraptured with this inroad of the 
barbarians of the North into the 
neighbourhood of Europe, notwith- 
standing Lord Cathcart's captivating 
description of their mild and conci- 
liating manners. We like not tht 
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ling* of the Bear ; and although we 
daily expect a new play, with the 
title of "the Cossacks in London'," 
we cannot say that we relish this 
overflowing of the Don, the Tanais, 
and the Wolga. Yes, we must con- 
fess, that as Britons, if we be yet al- 
lowed to call ourselves so, we have 
an antipathy against the. new allies 
of this new era, the Cossacks of the 
Don, and the savages of North Arrie- 
rica. Tbqse are riew military arms, 
of which, particularly of the latter, 
a true Briton must feel ashamed; and 
however formidable both these arms 
have made themselves on both con- 
tinents, we shall ever lament a ne- 
cessity of calling in to our aid, either 
the pike of the European Cossack,' 
or the tomahawk, the hatchet, and 
scalping-ktiife of the American In- 
dian. Were these Russians, the ' 
Liberators of' Europe, to advance 
from ttie Dheiper to the Niemen, 'to 
the Oder, to the Elbe, and from 
thence to the '-tlMne, and even to the 
Seme, we should not congratulate 
Europe on the change of dbmina- 

• We have heard a story of two travel- 
lers in a stage-coach, on a bleak winter 
night, the one taken in on the journey 
extremely communicative; and the other, 
who had secured his seat, extremely taci- 
turn. After a proper pause, u A severe 
night, Sir," said the talkative traveller; 
no answer. " Ah ! Sir, I find you have 
wisely provided yourself against the cold ; 
a. fine warm great coat, truly !" no reply. 
" I suppose ydu have got this from Russia, 
it is so fleecy and warm ?" — mum, " What, 
Sir, are you taking 3/ nap? Well, I shall 

wait. -Zounds ! that jolt*must waken 

him. — Sir, I should take you for an alderman 
by the rattling pf your chaiu !" — mum. 
«' Sir, I think, from you* incivility apd 
gruffhess, you are little of a gentleman ;"— 
mum. •' Sir, If I were to Conclude from 
your skin, [ would take you fot a pear'/" 
And If-wat a. Beak. But how it got into a 
stage-coach with civil gentlemen, and whe- 
ther there ' became a treaty of alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, between travellers 
at first' so shy, our story sayeth not. 

BELFAST MAG. NO. 4.V11. 



tion, nor England for having been 
the means of effecting it- Conditions 
of treaty would then be broken I$e 
threads ; and we know enough tMftb. 
of the trench aod of the Russians, 
we remember enough of the horrors 
of Ismael, and Ocsakow, hc^ ba*e 
heard enough of Suwarro^v, apd 
Pnteinkin, and Czars, and Czarinas, 
to make us pray, that God of his.' in- 
finite goodness may long prptect us 
from the tender mercies either of 
Napoleon on Alexander. "The one 
,a declared and open epemy ; tthe 
other alternating from friendship to 
. hostility, and from hostility t? friend- 
. ship, according to the prevailing fic- 
tions of his court,. and the accidental 
turns of fortune and' the weather 

A new coalition is formed in the 
North. Norway has been • ceded to 
Sweden, and the Hangeatic tqwiis 
have been promised to Dcmnack, 
as an indemnification. Tha de- 
partments of the Elbe and the 
Weser have been instigated to break 
off their late union with the French 
Empire ; a»d, in short, the spirit; of 
insurrection is, if we may call it so, 
the order of the day, throughout all 
the Northern parts of Europe, .which, 
had been settled, or were at ieast 
settling in their governments, subor- 
dinate to the general rule of France. 
All is thrown again into a state *>f 
anarchy. New partitions are made ; 
uew conventions concluded ; new a- 
lienations ; new territorial arrange- 
ments ;'and Alexander is now bnaied 
in describing and apportioning, with 
the point of his sword, the linwttiry 
lines add demarcations of the minor 
states, just as Napoleon had do,nB be- 
fore him. A map of the mow), 
changeable as it is, is an easy roti- 
fer, compared with the difficulties 
encountered by the map-maker* of 
Europe, in ascertaining byname its 
greater and smaller divisions. 
All these circumstances show the 
t precariousness- and fragility of. .hu- 
man speculations, without the con- 
v u 
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stant application of concomitant pow- 
er. The exterior Empire of Fiance 
has been constructed by the genius, 
forecast, and power of an individual ; 
but the work has not had time to 
consolidate ; stales, like individuals, 
are moulded by habit ; and a genera- 
tion .must commonly elapse before 
this new mortar can become binding. 
When the compelling power is with- 
drawn, and particularly when there 
intervenes another power to coun- 
teract it, the confederation of the 
Rhine, with the other outworks of 
the French Empire, will give way, 
■until the strong arm of its puissant 
Emperor be again exerted. If that 
arm should be arrested by death, the 
external Empire of France (for we 
distinguish it from the solidity, and, 
as we think, the indestructibility of 
the French nation,) would probably 
crumble away in a few years, like 
thatof Alexander, or of Charlemagne. 
The French Empire would probably 
have as little chance of keeping long 
possession of the mass of Europe, as 
the new French calendar had of uni- 
versal reception ; it gradually gave 
way to the confirmed habits and 
manners of mankind, and so, pro- 
bably at least, after a lifetime, would 
French domination. But the hurry 
and impatience of courts and cabi- 
nets, must always anticipate by their 
rude efforts the sure process of na- 
ture, and after squandering many 
millions of money, (that is, labour 
convertible to the best uses,) and im- 
molating hundreds of thousands, be- 
fore the savage idol of war, they 
Mill at last sit down, cursing their 
stars, that they have not been able 
to effect by such waste of money and 
men, what, in the course of a few 
ypars, would have taken place, with- 
out any of their interference. In the 
mean time, a senatus consultum has 
passed in France, for raising 1S0,000 
additional forces, so that the whole 
French armament may be calculated 



to consist of 800,000 men. The na- 
tion appears to rise, as it did during 
the revolution, to preserve its exis- 
tence, or its glory, dear as its exis- 
tence ; and conscription loses all its 
terror, when it is considered as the 
conservation of the state, rather than, 
the instrument of foreign conquest. 

And now, when nature is about 
tocoverthe earth wijh her bounties. 
Christian men are to meet once more 
in field of battle," making the green — 
one red." A more dreadful conflict 
is about to take place, than ever per- 
haps took place in modern or ancient 
history ; and the good people of Eng- 
land are wishing, how wisely we will 
not presume to say, for every faci- 
lity to the invasion of the Russians, 
and the re-commencement of the 
dark ages over the face of Europe, 
which would appear the infallible 
consequence of their ultimate suc- 
cess. The conditions of present 
treaties would then be as readily dis- 
solved, as those of the treaty of Til- 
sit. The Hettman of the Cossacks, 
with the help of his eighteen feet 
pike, would describe a new circle of 
confederation, and after being ena- 
bled by us to over- run Europe, Alex- 
ander the Liberator would doubtless 
take the lion's share of the spoils. 

Our minister of finance, anxious 
to provide fpr the contingencies of 
the war, which he says will, in all 
probability, continue for at least four 
years, is happy to provide for the 
exigencies of the state, without add- 
ing more than .£.800,000 to the 
taxes, by the measure of sequestrat- 
ing the sinking fund ; trusting to. the 
public faith or public credulity, that 
although by this means the regular 
progressive redemption of the debt 
must be decreased, the security of 
the public creditor will seem to him 
the same, and his commodity will 
continue of the self-same value in the 
market. Taxation appears to have 
touched its utmost limit. No pro- 
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perty tax in England can be carried 
bev«nd 10 per cent. ; and Mr, Rose 
himself asserts that it is not possible 
to provide for the necessities of the 
country, w/thoat touching ihe sink- 
ing fund. State necessity speaks, 
like Caesar, when he demanded the 
kevs of the public treasury, in the 
[em pie of Vesta, and was, at Hist, 
refused by Marcellua : " Young man, 
it is easier for me to do this thing, 
than to say it." Mr. Pitt's grand 
edifice of tame, the sinking fundi 
Was, in reality, founded upon the 
suggestions of a Presbyterian, or ra- 
ther Protestant-dissenting minister, 
(via. Dr. Pi ice,) and as he prosecut- 
ed with vengeance,- unto death, (al- 
though Mr, Canning calls him " tor- 
bearing and forgiving to bis ene- 
mies,") those very men whose main 
principles he had himself avowed 
and promulgated, so he did not 
scruple to adopt the plans of another, 
yet was too proud to acknowledge 
their modest and .unassuming author 
He certainly* by his triple assess- 
ments, and war imposts, reaped a 
golden harvest of taxation for some 
years, which has left bis successors 
a mere gathering of scattered ears! 
instead of carrying the revenue up 
to- the expenditure, the ground has 
been so exhausted byfrequati cropping, 
that we are now obliged to go to 
our creditors fund, and shake the 
stipulation of their pledged security. 
Dabh.'ing with it, is its eventual de- 
struction. The exigency of the day 
will become a precedent for making 
a future exigency ; and Parliament- 
ary security may thus dwindle 'into 
ministerial necessity. The Surplus- 
age of the sinking fund will be so 
pleasant to the taste of both minis- 
try and people, thus exempted from 
the trouble ; of inventing taxes, and 
the distress of paying them, that the 
first sip will be repeated, as occasion 
Requires, or rather appetite urges ; 
and lha bolder of nominal property 



will feel all the reality of a burthen 
that may break any thing but his 
faith in government, a faith which 
certainly is the evidence of things 
not seen. Six hundred millions of 
the national debt continues unre- 
deemed, and a loan, wherever it cart 
be found, of little less than 40 mil- 
lions, for the present year, become* 
necessary. The war expenditure has 
little likelihood of suffering any di- 
minution, either in the navy or ar- 
my establishments. America must 
be blockaded. Our Indian allies 
must have their annual presents Aug- 
mented. Portugal apd Sicily must 
be largely subsidised ; and many 
new calls will now occur from th* 
continent on the strong-box of Great 
Britain. But what matter r The 
philosophers' stone is discovered. 
What so easy as to go on borrowing 
millions upon millions, and then 
dedicating a small per centageto the 
formation of a sinking fund, which 
in so many, or so few years, will 
not only, by its accumulation, dis- 
charge the debt, but form a resource 
for emergency, and a stimulus to 
new wars, and universal conquest. 
Why should Mr. Pitt, our great aU 
chviulst, hare expired with these 
ominous words upon his lips, Alas, 
my poor country! Our Midas of 
finance turns all the stagnant wealth 
of the country into rapid circulation, 
which generates an indefinite credit, 
and this unlimited treasury is trans* 
mined by his touch into— -what 
passes for gold. " Quousqtfe tan. 
dem l'* We dare nat answer. 

The speech of the American Pre* 
sident, upon taking the oath of of- 
fice at the capitol, before 1 a vast con* 
course of people assembled on the 
occasion, has, we lament to say, no- 
thing of a pacific tendency. ' It 
states, that on the issue of the war 
are staked " the national sovereign' 
ty oi) the high seas," and the «e> 
curity of ittt important class of eili- 
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zertl whose occopalions give the pro- 
per value to those of every other 
class. It deals out heavy accusa- 
tions against the British government, 
iii threatening to punish as traitors 
and deserters, emigrants incorporat- 
ed by naturalization, contrary to its 
own practice anil usages ; it speaks, 
iii the most indignant terms of 
British commanders employing the 
ruthless savages as a weapon of 
civilized war, and it protests a- 
gainst the attempts td dismember 
the confederated republic, by fa- 
vouring the eastern states of the 
Union, reprobating most justly that 
insurrectional policy, which is made 
matter of charge against the enemy, 
and lh<n iiniuited by ourselves. The 
speech glories in the resources of the 
United States, congratulates on the 
gallaut exploits -of their seamen, and 
if the reputation of their arms has 
been thrown into clouds on the other 
element, it sublimely says, that" pre- 
saging flashes of heroic enterprise," 
give confidence of corresponding 
triumphs on the land, when military 
discipline is formed into military 
habits. It is our fixed opinion, that 
riiore serious injury will be suifered 
fey the British Isles, from a continued 
and exasperated war with the United 
■States, than even with France itself; 
and we trust that the present pros- 
pect of commercial intercourse with 
the continent, (too probably of short 
continuance, to delude at first, and 
at last to end in confiscation,) will 
not flush either minsters or meichants 
into an idea of doing as well without 
America. Indeed commerce has, in 
spirit and practice, become so much 
a spirit of adventure, that all its ac- 
customed relations are broken up ; 
and novel speculations, as before, to 
Buenos-Ayres, now to the Baltic, to 
India, to China, am use the daydreams 
of men without capital, little credit, 
and less experience ; but if our in- 
tercourse with America shall be stoot 



until new habits be formed, and new 
relations cemented, Great Britain 
will surely have bitterly to deplore 
the day ou which her Orders of 
Council were promulgated, and "Mare 
liberum"tumed intu"Mare ciattsuin." 

The President likewise, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, reprobates the 
British system of licences. Britain 
first by a declaration of war forbids 
trade, and then under certain con- 
ditions permits a traffic under the 
fiction of neutral colours, and The 
semblance of simulated ' papers, a 
practice justly to be reprobated by 
all honest men, for its demoralizing 
effects, and by . which the govern- 
ment connives at, and encourages 
the vices of the people. He also ad- 
verts to the insidious attempts of the- 
British government to separate the 
Eastern from the other states of the 
Union, by granting licences to trade 
with the West Indian Islands, in such 
a manner as to give a temporary atT- 
vanta^e to the four Jkew England 
States, and recommends to Congress 
to pass laws to counteract this crafty 
scheme, and to preserve the unity of 
the Federal government. 

We know too little of the real state 
of Spain, and the disposition of the 
people, and their capability to re- 
ceive and practise the maxims of 
liberty, to understand the full ex- 
tent of the question now agitated 
among them respecting the Inquisi- 
tion. On this subject we are much 
in the dark, for military men, either 
in public despatches, or the private 
letters of officers, seldom take the 
trouble of entering into such ques- 
tions, although they are of prime im- 
portance. Many of the Priests ap- 
pear unwilling to abate any part of 
the power of the Inquisition, and re- 
fuse to read the decree of the Cortes 
for the abolition of this tribunal, 
while some enlightened men in th* 
Cortes struggle to set the peo* 
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pie free from this intolerable yoke.* 
It is uncertain how the affair will be 
settled, but to the people of Spain, 
and to-the cause of" freedom all Over 
the worrd," it is'of vital importance, 
much 'more so than whether Spain 
shell be ruled by British or French 
influence. If the cause of liberality 
conquer on this occasion, Spain will 
prove itself worthy to be free, and 
deserving to be rescued from the 
fetters of foreign domination, whe- 
ther of British or French fabrica- 
tion. 

While looking abroad for the pro- 
gress of libeity , it is humiliating to 
aSk, what is our state at home? it 
is 1 humiliating, because the answer 
implies a defect in our. character as 
a nation, and in the individuals com- 
posing a nation as being deficient 
in public spirit, ana tod generally 
sunk fn apathy. Let the answer be 
given, from two cases, which have 
lately been noticed in the Impe- 
rial Parliament, the one relating to 
the state of popular representation, 
and the other to the degradation of 
a' free-press. 

In a Committee Of the House of 
Commons, appointed to hear a com- 
plaint against the return, of four 
Members, for the conjoined boroughs 
of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, 
it clearly appeared, that a Royal 



* Let lis see the opinion of an en- 
lightened Catholic on the subject. The 
following postscript has been added by 
Charles Butler to his excellent address 
to Protestants, published as. a document 
at page 240 in our last nuniber. Surely 
this writer may be allowed to possess Ca- 
tholic liberality, and just sentiments of 
liberty. 

" PA — Since this letter was written, 1 
hear, with infinite pleasure; that, by a 
legislative decree of the Cortes, the Sf a- 
KJ9h Inquisition is uttehlv ABotisn- 
»n ! So perish every mode of religious 
persecution, by whom, or against whom- 
soever raised !' 



Duke,* acting as a trqstee with 
others, interfered to influence the 
election, a practice totally contrary 
to the theory, but, alas ! not to the 
practice of the British constitution. 
This glaring irregularity is suffered 
to. pass unrepreheride'd by legislative 
enactment, but it appearing, that a 
practice had prevailed .jn these bo- 
roughs, of splitting votes by bequests 
by will, a bill is introduced, and 
passed by triumphant majorities, to 
stop this practice, - because it had 
operated against the interest of the 
tamity for whom the Duke of Cum- 
berland was trustee. Thus ttiey fast- 
en on one defect, and leave another 
of much greater magnitude unno- 
ticed, by which a peer, and the 
son of a King, is permitted to tam- 
per with the freedom of election, for 
a representative to another branch 
of the legislature,, which ought to be 
totally independent of the other two.f 



* We will not imitate the fashionable 
slang of the day, and while speaking . of 
the members of the family of the first ma- 
gistrate of the people, call them indiscrimi- 
nately illustrious, without regard to their 
characters or intellects ! Such a practice 
misleads, and does more injury than ap- 
pears at first view, because thus the pub 
lie mind is gradually reconciled to vi<;e 
and deformity, in persons of high stations, 
and from often hearing a degrading cant 
of language, our idea* are in danger of 
being lowered, and debased to the stand- 
ard of a grovelling and erroneous phrase- 
ology. Popular expressions often lead to 
mistakeu ideas : thus the technical phrases 
of the law, on subjects connected with 
Kingly power, as " against his Majesty's 
peace, his crown and dignity," give an 
idea of despotic power, rather than of a 
limited monarchy, as settled at the Revo- 
lution, in which the King only rules by 
the consent of the people, and for their 
benefit. We require a reformed vocabu- 
lary better adapted to the just principle* 
of freedom. 

f A committee of the House of Com- 
mons reported the. uncoastitutional inter- 
ference of a certain Royal Duke in.JrrS- 
airing a return of member* to sit in Par- 
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Thas under the pretence of reform- 
ing abpses, the monopoly of borough 
property is confirmed. 

Our second io&taece shall be 
drawn from Ireland, In a debate 
on tbe Irish expenses, in which there 
was a charge of jg.10,500 for publish- 
ing -proclamations, Sir Henry Par- 
netl asserted, that the Irish press 
was bribed by government, under 
the pretext of paying for the inser- 
tion of proclamations) many of them 
of so old date, as not ta be at present 
acted upon; as, for instance, the 
one respecting the quarantine of ves- 
sels from Gibraltar, on account of a 
malignant fever prevalent there 5 
years ago. If the editor of a paper 
acts contrary to the wishes of go- 
vernment, or dares to advance liber- 
al sentiments, the proclamations are 
withdrawn, and he is punished by 
this means for bis honesty, as in the 
case of the Editor of the Clonmel 
Herald. Under such a system of 
secret corruption, it is difficult to 
maintain the erect mein of indepen- 
dence, and few are found to risque 
the displeasure of such powerful pa- 
trons, who having possession of the 
public purse, can afford to bribe the 
conductors of the periodical press to 
be subservient to their views. Hence, 
in Ireland, we can scarcely be said 
to have an independent press, " open 
to all, and influenced by none." 
A few papers are under the influence 
of a paity, and find, a counter ba- 
lance in the support of that party, 
to the privation of government pro- 
clamations. Some papers are im- 
mediately under the direct influence 
of government, while a larger num- 



lament ; upon which Report no proceed- 
ings were grounded. Mr. T. Scroggan, 
currier, of Truro, was reported by a 
Committee to have endeavoured to procure 
the return of two members for the borough 
of Tregony, and was committed to New- 
gate. — The one a Duke, and the other a 
Cur rim. Morning ChrmitU. 



ber are under tbe debasing influence 
of an implied contract, that so 4ong 
as they conduct themselves decently, 
and with due insipidity, though they are 
permitted to retain occasionally a set** 
blance of neutrality t they shall re- 
ceive their wages in the shape of pay 
for inserting proclamations. Hera 
w< have the secret of the subser- 
viency and the timidity. of our pa- 
pers, which affect the character of 
moderation, a w»rd : >of convenient 
and ambiguous meaning. The peo* 
pie are lulled to sleep by their un- 
varying monotony, never rising to 
real independence, although tbey 
sometimes affect the mimicry of it. 
The peuple are pleased, because 
they scarcely see any thing on the 
other side of tbe question, the papers 
sell, and the proprietors pocket the 
money of the people, freely dispens- 
ed by the rulers as bush-money, and 
to preserve the slavish obedience of 
the press. In answer to the falla- 
cious argument, that it was requisite 
to give publicity to the proclama- 
tions of government, Samuel VVbit- 
bread, the enemy of corruption in 
all its ramifications, recommended 
the publication of them in the Dub- 
lin Gazette, whence, as. in England, 
tbey would be copied into the papers 
without pay, as other articles of in- 
telligence. .Such a plan suited not 
the wholesale dealers in corruption. 
The former practice is to be continu- 
ed, and honest men, whether in 
or out of Parliament, have only 
left the privilege of complaining. 
These glaring instances clearly de- 
monstrate the necessity of reform. 
But hitherto all efforts to stem the 
torrent of corruption are ineffectual. 
■Things go on from bad to worse. 
Tbey who calmly Look forward, and 
trace effect from cause, anticipate 
with gloomy foreboding : they shake 
their heads, and ask, what will be 
the end of these things ? A day of 
reckoning comet ! and abuses oftea 
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work their own cure, if appropriate 
remedies are not timely applied. 
Sometimes death ensues, and fre- 
quently the disease is thrown off, but 
not till dreadful convulsions precede 
the salutary crisis ! 

While corruption flourishes, re- 
form is scouted under the dreaded 
name of innovation. Sir Samuel 
Roruilly's humane exertions to miti- 
gate the severity of the criminal 
code are defeated; for his bill to take 
away the capital part of the felony 
for shop lifting, after passing the 
Commons, is lost in the Lords ; four 
Bishops, how consistently with their 
profession and character! and two 
Royal Dukes, composing part of the 
majority. The Duke of Gloucester 
«>ted for the bill. 

Petitions in favpur of peace, from 
a fevv places, were presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, but in neither 
bouse the subject was considered as 
deserving of a motion. Thus this 
war-loving nation go on, rulers 
and ruled. The distress is pot yet suffi- 
ciently pressing, to induce the people 
to be more unanimous, as they were 
near the close of the American re- 
volutionary war, in calling for peace. 
Petitions for peace, to be effectual, 
must also take in a prayer for re- 
form : for until reform is effected, 
a powerful party will always have 
an interest in war. Peace and re- 
form are, intimately connected, and 
petitions in favour of one cannot 
succeed 1 well without the other. 

The public voice in the British 
metropolis lias pronounced a verdict 
of acquittal in favour of the Princess 
of Wales, and tlie addresses from 
$be Conimtm-hall of London, ' and 
from the inhabitants of Westminster 
and Southwark, mark the present 
state of public opinion on this mys- 
terious business. At our distance 
from the scene, a cautious reserve 
pn both .sides of the question, may 
he most wise. We can only judge 



from public documents, without the 
advantage of personal observation, 
or a more close inspection. Yet the 
elaborate defence of Lawyer Perce- 
val, inthelongletterfrom the Princess 
to the King, said to have been written 
by him, does not flash conviction on 
every mind, either that the Princess 
was entirely innocent, or that he 
himself helieved her to be so. The 
defence is artfully drawn, but leaves 
an unpleasant sensation on the mind 
of the reader, not quite favourable 
to the advocate's.integrity, or to lbs 
complete acquittal of his client. A 
lady, whether married,- or siugle, 
living under the protection of a hus- 
band, or from the want of it, when 
deserted by him, reduced to the ne- 
cessity for using greater circumspec- 
tion, ought to beware of " a fond- 
ness for flirting," as such a habit 
is essentially destructive of that deli- 
cacy, which is the great ornament of 
woman. But in certain families, and 
among the great, such irregularities, 
when compared to the general man- 
ners of the other members,* may ap» 
pear as trifling peccadilloes. Thus 
the conduct of. the Princess may re- 
ceive some palliation, although cer- 
tainly not a justification ; but the 
advocates for old fashioned modesty 
will hesitate before they fully acquit, 
and appeal to time, and a more cool 
' state of the passion's in the public 
mind, before they finally decide. 

Public opinion is not always a test 
of propriety ; and it may be allow- 
able to demur to the judgment of tt)e 
London populace, whether of tlje 
great, or the little vulgar, in the case 
of the Princess, when we behold a 
glaring instance of tbei» fallacy ia 
the reception of the Cossack. At the 
.Exchange, where more correct and 
refined judgment might be expected, 
than from those usually denominate 
the.mob, we find a shout of exulta- 
tion was atlbrdtd to the Russian sa- 
vage ; and when he boasted of bis 
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prowess against the French, in kill- 
ing so many with his long spear, the 
about of approbation was increased. 
At the same place, the merchants 
Met the breaking -oft" the negotia- 
tions for peace, in 1806, with similar 
applause. May we be allowed to 
pause, and ask whether such con- 
duct be more consistent in a war- 
council of the savage urrinstructed 
Indians of North America, or in an 
assembly of men, professing them- 
selves to be grave merchants of the 
British metropolis. 

The Monheur notifies the depar- 
ture of Bonaparte from Paris for the 
armies. At this time, perhaps the 
work of mighty slaughter, which for 
a time is to decide the destinies of 
Europe, has commenced. What a 
scene presents to the real lovers' of 
liberty ! On which side ought their 
hopes or fears to be placed ? Alex- 
ander's conduct is sufficiently known, 
at otie time, our magnanimous ally, 
at another, our foe, and now calling 
himself, in the vaunting of imagi- 
nary greatness, the Liberator of Eu- 
rope. Bonaparte is also a despot, 
regardless of every thinjf but his own 
inordinate ambition. The consistent 
love'r of Tfberty must stand opposed 
to him, arid follow him with detesta- 
tion, whether as conqueror, or con- 
quered. Yet such are his opponents, 
men opposed to him from such selfish 
and unrighteous views, that the 
friends of freedom are ashamed of the 
company in which they are accident- 
ally placed, and are unable to re- 
cognise the general herd of the op- 
posers ot Bonaparte, as their legiti- 
mate or honourable allies. Bonaparte 
is haled by them, not because he is an 
enemy to liberty, but because he 
stands in the way of the gratifica- 
tion of their bad passions : for their 
hatred to liberty is notorious, al- 
though they sometimes dare to utter 
the abused word in speaking against 



him. The true friend's of liberty al- 
most start back from the contaminat- 
ing contact of sucb haters of Bona- 
parte, who, in other cases, are the 
staunch friends to tyranny and des- 
potism, 

Mr. Ryder has moved for a call 
of the House on the 1 1th of May, 
when the Catholic Bill is to be in- 
troduced by Mr. Grattan; and al- 
though this motion from an ex- mi- 
nister may proceed from hostility to 
the bill, it cannot, we think, be in- 
auspicious, that the House of Com- 
mons should be frequent and full on 
their determination of this grand 
question. We feel within us an ex- 
hilarating confidence, th.it all will 
terminate happily, in a common 
spirit of conciliation, in a joint for* 
getfiitness of the pastj and a long 
foresight into the future. We con- 
template, iti idea, (perhaps we sh^ll 
live to see it take '.'place.) another 
Monument upon the Rives Boyne, 
opposed to that mouldering monu- 
ment which, in spite of all the best 
feelings of humanitv, in despite of 
Time itself, would fain prolong for 
another century, iti triumph over'a 

' faithful and unfortunate people. 

' This new monument should be de- 
dicated to the '.Union and Liberty 
of the British Isles ! Henry Grattan, 
the Earl of Fingall, the Bishop of 
Norwich, and the Roman Catholic 

. Bishop Troy; should unite their 
hands in laying the first stone of that 
.imperishable Granite, which must 
compose the building, whether it be 
Arch or Column. Every distinctive 
symbol, every fragment of the per- 
secuting code, ought to be buried 
beneath that stone. The River Boyne 
will then bear the glad tidings to the 
Channel, of rights recognized, and 
amity restored ! The Holy men, 
lifting their hands and hearts to 
Heaven, will pray, that God, the 
God of all mankind,' would give his 
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blessing to their good wishes, and to 
that good work. And then, the en- 
Ci'ruling thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, Catholic, Protestant, Pres- 
byterian,* would, with universal re- 



sponse, reply, AMEN! Hearken, 
O God, to this our common prayer! 



* Presbyterian i< properly a tui-dcmmi- 
nation of Protestantism ; but custem of this 
country, which is the " norma loquendi," 
has made it the third great division of the 
Christian religion, along with Catholic 



and Protestant. Protestant is in general, 
by the same all use ot language, applied 
solely to those of the Established Church. 
Protestant Dissenter means Protestants who 
dissent from errors of Protestant Churches. 
Presbyterians are chiefly applied to thow 
of the Church of .Scotland, who are cer- 
tainly Protestants at the' same time. 
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Tfaiy in December last, at Zanovice, 
■ear Cracow, in Poland, to which place 
he had followed the Emperor of France, 
on his mission, Joel TJarlow, Esq., En- 
voy Extraordinary from the; United States 
of America tp France. This worthy and 
enlightened- man was a native of Reading, 
in Connecticut, where he was born in the 
year 1 757. He was educated at Dartmouth 
College, and towards the close of the 
American war. served in the Army. He 
afterwards engaged in partnership with a 
printer atid bookseller at Hartford, and 
conducted a Newspaper there for two 
years. In 1785, he was called to the Bar, 
and practised with success. In 1787*#he 
published his Visum of Columbus, a poem, 
in nine books ; soon afterwards he accepted 
the situation of agent to the Ohio Land 
Company, and came to England and 
France to sell their lands, and engage with 
settlers, and was in Paris at the epoch of 
the Revolution. In 1792, he published 
three political tracts, one of which, under 
the title of Advice to the Privileged Orders, 
acquired great celebrity. In the same 
year, he was one of the deputies from ttfe 
London Constitutional Society, appointed 
to present an address to the National Con- 
vention, a step which gave great umbrage 
to the English government, though then 
at peace with France. He continued, in 
consequence at Paris, and was much con- 
nected with the leaders of the Giroude, or 
Moderate Republican party. In 1795, he 
was appointed by Washington, Ambassa- 
dor to the Barbary powers, with whom, 

in 1796, he negociated treaties of peace. 
During, the subsequent seven years, he re- 

rided in an elegant house at Paris, and 
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kept an hospitable table in that city, which 
was much frequented by English and Ame- 
ricans, whose friendship he secured by 
his attentions and urbanity. In 1804, he 
again visited England, in his way to Ame- 
rica, and passed several months in Lon- 
don, enjoying the friendship and society of 
many respectable, families, who had par- 
taken of his hospitalities at Paris. He then 
deploAd the wreck of liberty in France, 
but equally deplored the folly of the in- 
terference, and inveterate hostilities of tins 
country, as serving only to consolidate and 
extend the power of Napoleon. On his 
return to America, he de t oted himself tp 
the republication of his poem, which he 
"low called The Cdumh'md, and extended to 
ten books. It is the legacy of the author 
to the cause of liberty and philosophy, and 
has been deservedly well received in Eu- 
rope and America. His friend Fulton, the 
great mechanic, complimented, him, by 
.causing twelve paintings to be made from 
its most picturesque passages, and to' be 
engraved at his own expense, by the first 
artists ; and these decorate the quarto edi- 
tion, which is the most splendid book ever 
printed in America. We can speak from 
personal knowledge, when we state, that 
a better man in private life, and a more 
upright public character, never lived than. 
Joel. Barlow. 

Monthly Magdxiue. 
Amongst the artifices to procure signa- 
tures to she petition against the Catholics, 
it was taken into a large school in Leeds, 
consisting of about 80 boys, from 10 to 
14 years of age, every one of whom, ex- 
cept two, affixed their name* to this pre- 
cious instrument. 



